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The United Nations 
and the Bomb 


Mr. Suits: The United States through the Baruch proposals 
has presented a plan for the international control of the atom 
bomb to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. What 
does this plan involve? What is the effect of the Russian pro- 
posal which was made last Wednesday? 

You have been working on atomic-energy policy now for a 
long time, Urey; what is the problem which we face? _ 


Mr. Urey: There are three alternatives in the solution of the 
problems raised by the atomic bomb. The first is to do nothing. 
[ think that this is most likely the program which we are to fol- 
low. The second one is to attack immediately while other people 
Jo not have atomic bombs. And the third is to secure interna- 
ional control of atomic weapons which is adequate to prevent 
cheir use in war. 


| Mr. Suits: Where do the Baruch proposals fit into this 
scheme ?” 


| Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, United States representative to the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations, submitted the United States plan for au- 
hority on the control of the atomic bomb in an address to the Atomic Energy 
commission June 14, 1946. Excerpts from Mr. Baruch’s address are quoted be- 
ow (see pp. 10-13 for the text of his proposals): 

“Tt is to express this will and make it effective that we have been assembled. 
Ve must provide the mechanism to assure that atomic energy is used for peace- 
ul purposes and preclude its use in war. To that end we must provide immediate, 
Iwift and sure punishment of those who violate the agreements that are reached 
ly the nations. Penalization is essential if peace is to be more than a feverish 
iterlude between wars. And, too, the United Nations can prescribe individual 
esponsibility and punishment on the principles applied at Nuernberg by the 
Jnion of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, France and the United 
‘tates—a formula certain to benefit the world’s future. .... 

| “The basis of a sound foreign policy, in this new age, for all the nations here 
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Mr. Fintetter: Obviously, the Baruch proposals fit into the | 
third category, because they are decidedly doing something— | 
and they are doing something extremely important. The Baruch 
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gathered, is that, anything that happens, no matter where or how, which men- 
aces the peace of the world, or the economic stability, concerns each and all of us. 

“That roughly, may be said to be the central theme of the United Nations. 
It is with that thought we begin consideration of the most important subject | 
that can engage mankind—life itself. .... . 

“The United States proposes the creation of an International Atomic De- 
velopment Authority, to which should be entrusted all phases of the develop- 
ment and use of atomic energy, starting with the raw material and including: 

“1, Managerial control or ownership of all atomic energy activities potential- 
ly dangerous to world security. 

“2, Power to control, inspect and license all other atomic activities. 

“3. The duty of fostering the beneficial uses of atomic energy. 

“4, Research and development responsibilities of an affirmative character 
intended to put the authority in the forefront of atomic knowledge and thus to 
enable it to comprehend, and therefore to detect, misuse of atomic energy. To be 
effective, the authority must itself be the world’s leader in the field of atomi 
knowledge and development and thus supplement its legal authority with th 
great power inherent in possession of leadership in knowledge... .. 

“Now, if ever, is the time to act for the common good. Public opinion su 
ports a world movement toward security. If I read the signs aright, the people 
want a program not composed merely of pious thoughts but of enforceable sanc 
tions—an international law with teeth in it. 

“When an adequate system for control of atomic energy, including the re 
nunciation of the bomb as a weapon, has been agreed upon and put into effectiv 
operation and condign punishments set up for violations of the rules of contro 
which are to be stigmatized as international crimes, we propose that: 


“1, Manufacture of atomic bombs shall stop. 

“2, Existing bombs shall be disposed of pursuant to the terms of the treaty} 
and 

“3. The authority shall be in possession of full information as to the know. 
how for the production of atomic energy. 

“Let me repeat, so as to avoid misunderstanding: My country is ready t 
make its full contribution toward the end we seek, subject, of course, to our con. 
stitutional processes and to an adequate system of control becoming fully effec 
tive, as we finally work it out. 

“Now, as to violations: In the agreement, penalties of as serious a nature a 
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proposals provide not only for the control of atomic energy but 
also for the control and elimination of war throughout the world. 


Mr. Suivs: Let us examine the three proposals which, as Urey 


the nations may wish and as immediate and certain in their execution as possible, 
should be fixed for: 

“1. Illegal possession or use of an atomic bomb; 

“2. Illegal possession, or separation, of atomic material suitable for use in an 
atomic bomb; 

“3. Seizure of any plant or other property belonging to or licensed by the 
authority; 

“4. Willful interference with the activities of the authority; 

“5. Creation or operation of dangerous projects in a manner contrary to, or 
in the absence of a license granted by the international control body. 

“Tt would be a deception, to which I am unwilling to lend myself, were I not 
to say to you and to our peoples, that the matter of punishment lies at the very 
heart of our present security system. It might as well be admitted, here and now, 
that the subject goes straight to the veto power contained in the Charter of the 
United Nations so far as it relates to the field of atomic energy. The Charter 
permits penalization only by concurrence of each of the five great powers— 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, China, France and 
the United States. 

“T want to make very plain that I am concerned here with the veto power 
only as it affects this particular problem. There must be no veto to protect those 
who violate their solemn agreements not to develop or use atomic energy for 
destructive purposes. 

“The bomb does not wait upon debate. To delay may be to die. The time be- 
tween violation and preventive action or punishment would be all too short 
for extended discussion as to the course to be followed..... 

“But before a country is ready to relinquish any winning weapons it must 

have more than words to reassure it. It must have a guaranty of safety, not only 
against the offenders in the atomic area, but against the illegal users of other 
weapons—bacteriological, biological, gas—perhaps—why not?—against war 
itself. 
~ “Tn the elimination of war lies our solution, for only then will nations cease 
to compete with one another in the production and use of dread ‘secret’ weap- 
ons which are evaluated solely by their capacity to kill. This devilish program 
takes us back not merely to the Dark Ages, but from cosmos to chaos. If we suc- 
ceed in finding a suitable way to control atomic weapons, it is reasonable to hope 
that we may also preclude the use of other weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion. When a man learns to say ‘A’ he can, if he chooses, learn the rest of the 
alphabet, too. 
“Let this be anchored in our minds: 
~ “Peace is never long preserved by weight of metal or by an armament race. 
Peace can be made tranquil and secure only by understanding and agreement 
fortified by sanctions. We must embrace international cooperation or interna- 
tional disintegration... .” (New York Herald Tribune, June 15, 1946). 
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suggested, face the American people. What about the first pro- 
posal? ~ 


Mr. Urey: The result of the first proposal is that in a number 
of years we will have an atomic-bomb war. Atomic bombs will 
be used; other weapons of war, such as biological warfare and 
many other things, will also be used. The end result will be enor- 
mous destruction beyond anything which we can imagine at the 
present time. 


Mr. Suis: But do you think that other nations will have the — 
bomb? 


Mr. Urey: Of course other nations will get the bomb in time. 
I suppose that in five, ten years—or maybe somewhat longer— 
there will be a great many atomic-energy plants scattered all 
around the world. They either may be for peaceful purposes or 
they may exist for the purpose of making war. But that will 
surely come and it will come regardless of “‘secrets.”’ 

The matter of what atomic bombs will do has been discussed 
a great deal, but it is not possible, by the use of English words, 
to exaggerate the difficulties which have been brought into this 
world by the atomic bomb. 


Mr. Fintetter: I grant that, Urey. But, by your emphasis on 
the destructive power of atomic weapons, I take it that you are 
not minimizing the destructive power of other weapons—those 
which are already invented and those about which we are now 
beginning to talk. 

For example, I saw in the paper the other day of various. 
people appearing before one of the House committees and talking 
about the most fantastic kind of biological weapons. 


Mr. Urey: Such weapons are difficult to evaluate with the. 
certainty with which we can evaluate the atomic bomb. This is | 
true simply because the atomic bomb has actually been used in| 
war and the others have not. The potentialities of scientific in- 
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ventions for making war, however, are very great indeed; and we 
probably did not get the worst weapon when we got the atomic 


bomb. 


Mr. Finverrer: But we have had some slight indication of 
some of these things, like the V-bomb weapons, for example, 
which would probably have destroyed London if they had kept 
on going. 

Mr. Urey: Surely! 


Mr. Fintetrer: And I believe that General Marshall’s report 
refers to a fifty-ton bomb already blueprinted by our ordnance, 
whereas the biggest bomb we used in this war was around two 
tons. That gives some indication of what is going to happen. 


Mr. Urey: Ten tons, I think, was used. 


Mr. FInLeTTer: Ten tons was used by the British, but ours 
was two, was it not? 


Mr. Urey: Something of that sort. 


Mr. Suixs: I would like to ask what you think would happen 
to our society, Urey, if we do nothing to control the use of 
these terrific weapons about which Finletter has been telling us. 


Mr. Urey: If we live under the threat of total war of any 

kind, atomic bombs or otherwise, we are going to have to be- 
come a policed state in which we will lose all our liberties which 
we value so highly. Someone will have to tell us where we are 
going to live; whether we are going to scatter our cities or not; 
and so on. 
_ Me. Finterrer: You mean to say that in your opinion, Urey, 
we will have a full authoritarian state, which will be bossed by a 
few people from the top and in which all our civil liberties will 
go. Is that correct? 


Mr. Urey: I cannot imagine anything else. 
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Mr. Suits: Why will that be necessary? 


Mr. Urey: It will be necessary because with the threat of 
atomic bombs we have a new kind of warfare—one that will be- 
gin very suddenly and end in a very short time. Hence, it is 
necessary to keep on the alert at every minute, day and night, 
year in and year out. Otherwise, by means of the rockets carry- 
ing atomic bombs or by high-flying airplanes with atomic bombs 
or perhaps by planting them in our cities—one way or another— 
bombs will come on a moment’s notice without any declaration 
of war. 


Mr. Suits: Then you think that we would have to be in a 
state of perpetual national emergency—a perpetual atomic alert. 


Mr. Fintetrer: We are talking about the negative side of | 
things; I think that we also ought to concentrate on the loss of 
the affirmative things. For example, I believe that something 
like 98 per cent of our taxes and of our national expenses in the 
last years (not just during the war but before) have gone to the 
cost of war—past, present, or future. Just think what we could 
have done with that money in terms of constructive effort. 


Mr. Urey: Maybe this is also on the negative side, but it is 
illustrative of what you say. This war probably cost the people 
of the world between one and two trillion dollars. Our share was 
something like a third of a trillion dollars. 


Mr. FINLeTTER: But we cannot measure this sort of thing in 
dollars. We have to measure it in terms of destruction of every- | 
thing which the people of the United States think of as decent. | 
It is going to be destroyed even before the atomic war, because | 
we are going to have to have that kind of state in order to sur- | 
vive. Then, when we get into the war, it is going, finally, to be : 
destroyed. 


Mr. Urey: I would like to come back to one point. If we do | 
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nothing about control of atomic weapons, this is the sort of thing 
which will happen. I want to emphasize that. Do not think that 
by avoiding the difficulties of a supergovernment control of 
atomic bombs we have an easy way out. An easy way does not 
exist. 


Mr. Finverter: I take it that what we are talking about now 
is what happens in case we do not face up to this problem and use 
our brains to solve it. 


Mr. Suits: What is likely to be the outcome of this national 
emergency—the permanent national emergency which is as- 
sociated with an international armaments race in atomic bombs? 

Would you maintain peace that way? 


Mr. Urey: No, I do not think so. The time will come when 
some “Hitler” will arise in some country of the world and con- 
clude wrongly (as Hitler concluded) that he can conquer the 
world and get for himself a great deal of power or a great ad- 
vantage for his own country. 


Mr. Fincetter: Is it not true that these new weapons—the 
atom bomb and all these other things—do lend themselves par- 
ticularly to the advantage of the aggressor? In other words, the 
blitzkrieg seems more possible with these things; and, therefore, 
the aggressors are more apt to use them. 


Mr. Suits: Is there not a danger, though, that we might even 
become aggressive ourselves in this terrible state of tension, not 
because we are deliberate or calculating about it, but because we 
will be so nervous, the tension will be so intolerable, that, in 
order to get the condition over with, some people will say, “Let’s 
let the bombs fly’’? And we will have a world war of atomic 


bombs. 


Mr. Frntetter: It seems to me that, with the kind of govern- 
‘ment which we have now—that is to say, a government which 
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is run by the people—there is no possibility that the people 
would stand for our starting on an aggressive war and throwing 
bombs around. But I am willing to concede that if we have the 
kind of authoritarian government which Urey has been talking 
about, even the American people might do anything, including 
starting a “preventive” war. I will concede that. 


Mr. Suits: We should also make the point that people, be- 
cause of the fear of destruction by atomic bombs and other new 
types of weapons, might become so irrational from panic in this 
country that they, out of sheer desperation, will say, “Let us 
have a war and get it over with, even if we are destroyed.” 


Mr. Finvetrer: Certainly those first two alternatives of 
Urey’s do not seem very pleasant. No. I is going to mean the 
destruction of this country; and No. 2 might be the destruction 
of another country along with this one. 


Mr. Suits: There was also a third alternative. 


Me. Fintetrer: To oversimplify it, Shils, the third alterna- 
tive is to adopt the Baruch proposals in their full implications. 
Let me say at the outset that the Baruch proposals are not 
specific on all points. There is a good deal of latitude there for 
interpretation; but, certainly, taking the spirit of those pro- 
posals, and the letter as well, it seems to me that they call for 
the elimination of war under the rule of law. This is also an- 
other way of saying that we need a form of limited world govern- | 
ment. 


Mr. Suits: Let us look into the Baruch proposals. We might | 
distinguish between the technical aspects and the wider po- 
litical implications. Urey, you have been associated with the dis--. 
cussion of the Baruch proposals. Tell us about them. 


Mr. Urey: First of all, let me say that I think that we have a 
little time yet to discuss what we will do on international control. 
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of atomic bombs. We do not need to make a definite decision 
today. 


Mr. Fintetrrer: How soon, though, Urey? 

Mr. Urey: In the course of the months to come. 

Mr. Fintetrer: Months? 

Mr. Urey: We have time to discuss this. 

Mr. Fintetrer: We have not very many years, though. 


_ Mr. Urey: No. We do not have many years; but we have a 
little time to discuss it. 


Mr. Suits: Why do you think that we do not have so much 
time? 


Mr. Urey: Because other countries can get the secret of the 
atomic bomb by their own efforts in a relatively short time. 
Moreover, if they work on the problem of producing bombs for a 
short time, they will get a vested interest and will wish, then, to 
continue their work. War is a destructive business. 


Mr. FIntetrer: Let me understand that, Urey. When you 
say other nations do not have the bomb now but that they will 
get it some time or other, I gather that you think within a fairly 
short period of time they will get a vested interest in it. In other 
words, the American people have the opportunity to take the 

‘leadership before they get the vested interest, and it is much 
easier for the American people to get rid of the bomb throughout 
the world and get rid of war ow. In other words, it is going to be- 
come increasingly harder to get rid of it. 


Mr. Urey: That is exactly what I mean. 


Mr. Suizs: Urey, could you tell us a bit about the technical 
aspects of the Baruch proposals? 


Mr. Urey: The Baruch proposals follow, on the technical 
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| 
side, the Acheson-Lilienthal Report.” An atomic development au- | 
thority is proposed which would operate under the United Na- 
tions. It would have under its direct ownership or immediate 
control the mines which produce uranium and thorium. It would | 
have complete control of all dangerous activities, such as power 
plants containing fissionable material which might be used im- 
mediately for the production of bombs. It would then allow 
citizens and countries throughout the world to develop the non- 
dangerous activities like the beneficial uses of radioactive ma- 
terials for medical purposes and things of that sort. This pro- 
posal devises some very good danger signals which would enable 
us to know rather quickly whether some other country intended 
to violate the agreement and thus make it possible for us to take 
any action which we saw fit. And it tries to have these danger 
signals such that we would have time to do something about the 
matter. 

It, of course, emphasizes the positive benefits of atomic energy 
and gives the atomic-development authority something bene- 
ficial to do. It is very difficult to think of a mere police organiza- 
tion, with nothing but negative things to do, as having any very - 
great effectiveness in the world.3 


{ 
j 
’ 
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2 The United States proposal for the international control of atomic energy 
was drawn up by the Committee on Atomic Energy and submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State on March 17, 1946. See Reuben G. Gustavson, Joyce Stearns, and 
Harold C. Urey, The Implications of Atomic Energy, a University of Chicago — 
Rounp TaBte transcript, No. 424, broadcast May 5, 1946. This pamphlet con- 
tains a special supplement of excerpts from the Acheson-Lilienthal report. 


3 The text of the Baruch proposals follows: 


“Tt now submit the following measures as representing the fundamental 
features of a plan which would give effect to certain of the conclusions which I 
have es ; 

. General—The authority should set up a thorough plan for control of the — 
field of atomic energy, through various forms of ownership, dominion, licences, — 
operation, inspection, research and management by competent personnel. After _ 
this is provided for, there should be as little interference as may be with the eco- — 
nomic plans and the present private, corporate and state relationships in the” 
several countries involved. 

“9, Raw materials —The authority should have as one of its earliest purposes | 
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Mk. Suits: Finletter, perhaps you might go into some of the 
olitical assumptions and implications of these technical pro- 
osals which Urey has just been telling us about. 


o obtain and maintain complete and accurate information on world supplies 
f uranium and thorium and to bring them under its dominion. The precise 
yattern of control for various types of deposits of such materials will have to 
lepend upon the geological, mining, refining and economic facts involved in 
lifferent situations. 

“The authority should conduct continuous surveys so that it will have the 
nost complete knowledge of the world geology of uranium and thorium. Only 
fter all current information on world sources of uranium and thorium is known 
ous all can equitable plans be made for their production, refining and distribu- 
ion. 

“3. Primary production plants.—The authority should exercise complete 
nanagerial control of the production of fissionable materials. This means that it 
hould control and operate all plants producing fissionable materials in danger- 
US quantities and must own and control the product of these plants. 

“4. Atomic explosives—The authority should be given sole and exclusive 
ight to conduct research in the field of atomic explosives. Research activities in 
he field of atomic explosives are essential in order that the authority may keep 
n the forefront of knowledge in the field of atomic energy and fulfill the objective 
of preventing illicit manufacture of bombs. Only by maintaining its position 
is the best informed agency will the authority be able to determine the line be- 
ween intrinsically dangerous and non-dangerous activities. 

“5. Strategic distribution of activities and materials.—The activities entrusted 
xclusively to the authority because they are intrinsically dangerous to security 
should be distributed throughout the world. Similarly, stockpiles of raw ma- 
erials and fissionable materials should not be centralized. 

“6. Non-dangerous activities—A function of the authority should be promo- 
ion of the peace-time benefits of atomic energy. Atomic research (except in ex- 
slosives), the use of research reactors, the production of radioactive tracers by 
neans of non-dangerous reactors, the use of such tracers, and to some extent the 
sroduction of power should be open to nations and their citizens under reason- 
able licensing arrangements from the authority. Denatured materials, whose use 
we know also requires suitable safeguards, should be furnished for such purposes 
sy the authority under lease or other arrangement. Denaturing seems to have 
deen over-estimated by the public as a safety measure. 

_ “9, Definition of dangerous and non-dangerous activities.—Although a rea- 
sonable dividing line can be drawn between dangerous and non-dangerous activi- 
ies, it is not hard and fast. Provision should, therefore, be made to assure con- 
stant re-examination of the questions, and to permit revision of the dividing line 
1s changing conditions and new discoveries may require. 

“8, Operations of dangerous activities—Any plant dealing with uranium or 
thorium after it once reaches the potential of dangerous use must be not only 
subject to the most rigorous and competent inspection by the authority, but its 
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Mr. Fintetrer: Before I do that, may I ask Urey a question 
or so? You point out, Urey, that the Baruch proposals in their 
first segment of action do the positive thing about atomic energy 


actual operation shall be under the management, supervision and control of the 
authority. 

“9. Inspection.—By assigning intrinsically dangerous activities exclusively 
to the authority, the difficulties of inspection are reduced. If the authority is the 
only agency which may lawfully conduct dangerous activities, then visible opera- 
tion by others than the authority will constitute an unambiguous danger signal. 
Inspection will also occur in connection with the licensing functions of the | 
authority. 

“10, Freedom of access.—Adequate ingress and egress for all qualified repre- 
sentatives of the authority must be assured. Many of the inspection activities of 
the authority should grow out of, and be incidental to, its other functions. Im- 
portant measures of inspection will be associated with the tight control of raw 
materials, for this is a keystone of the plan. The continuing activities of prospect- 
ing, survey and research in relation to raw materials will be designed not only to | 
serve the affirmative development functions of the authority, but also to assure 
that no surreptitious operations are conducted in the raw materials field by na- 
tions or their citizens. 

“t1. Personnel—The personnel of the authority should be recruited on a basis 
of proven competence but also so far as possible on an international basis. 

“2. Progress by stages—A primary step in the creation of the system of con- 
trol is the setting forth, in comprehensive terms, of the functions, responsibilities, | 
powers and limitation of the authority. Once a charter for the authority has been 
adopted, the authority and the system of control for which it will be responsible 
will require time to become fully organized and effective. The plan of control will, 
therefore, have to come into effect in successive stages. These should be specif- 
ically fixed in the charter or means should be otherwise set forth in the charter 
for transitions from one stage to another, as contemplated in the resolution of 
the United Nations Assembly which created this commission. 

“13. Disclosures——In the deliberations of the United Nations Commission 
on Atomic Energy, the United States is prepared to make available the informa- 
tion essential to a reasonable understanding of the proposals which it advocates. 
Further disclosures must be dependent, in the interests of all, upon the effective 
ratification of the treaty. When the authority is actually created, the United 
States will join the other nations in making available the further information 
essential to that organization for the performance of its functions. As the succes- 
sive stages of international control are reached, the United States will be pre- 
pared to yield, to the extent required by each stage, national control of activities | 
in this field to the authority. 

“14. International control—There will be questions about the extent of | 
control to be allowed to national bodies, when the authority is established. | 
Purely national authorities for control and development of atomic energy should, | 
to the extent necessary for the effective operation of the authority, be subordi- | 
nate to it. This is neither an indorsement nor a disapproval of the creation of | 
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2 the sense that they make it available to mankind. But, having 
assed that one over, they then provide for the world disarma- 
nent of atomic weapons. That is right, is it not? 


Mr. Urey: That is a conclusion which we can very easily 
raw. 


Mr. Finvetrer: Do you think that you can eliminate just 
he atomic bomb without eliminating other weapons as well? 


Mr. Urey: No, I do not. I have always hoped that we would 
e able to start with the atomic bomb and go on from that point 
0 the elimination of planes and ships and everything which has 
nything to do with war. 


Mr. FINLETTER: But let me insist on that question a little bit 
10re. I mean, is it possible really to provide an effective system 
or eliminating atomic weapons unless we eliminate other 
yeapons simultaneously as well? 


Mr. Urey: You push me hard, and I think that I have to 
gree with your proposition that what we are looking for is 
yhat Mr. Baruch mentioned in his speech—namely, the elimina- 
ion of war. That is really the solution to the problem. 


Mr. Fintetter: All right. At the cost of some repetition, I 
rant to emphasize the implications of what you have said. You 
ointed out that we cannot get rid of the atom bomb alone; that 


ational authorities. The commission should evolve a clear demarcation of the 
ope of duties and responsibilities of such national authorities. 

“And now I end. I have submitted an outline for present discussion. Our con- 
deration will be broadened by the criticism of the United States proposals and 
y the plans of the other nations, which, it is to be hoped, will be submitted at 
eir early convenience. I and my associates of the United States delegation will 
ake available to each member of this body books and pamphlets, including the 
cheson-Lilienthal report, recently made by the United States Department of 
tate, and the McMahon Committee Monograph No. 1 entitled ‘Essential In- 
mation on Atomic Energy’ relating to the McMahon bill recently passed by 
1e United States Senate, which may prove of value in assessing the situation” 
Vew York Herald Tribune, June 15, 1946). 
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we have to get rid of other weapons; and that, in getting rid of | 
other weapons, we get rid of war. That is exactly what Mr. | 
Baruch said. If I may just read you a couple of sentences from 
his report, it will make this very important point clear: “Before 
a country is ready to relinquish any winning weapons, it must | 
have more than words to reassure it. It must have a guarantee | 
of safety, not only against offenders in the atomic area, but | 
against the illegal users of other weapons—bacteriological, bio- 
logical, gas—perhaps—why not ?—against war itself. In the elim- 
ination of war lies our solution.”4 


Mr. Suits: How is it going to do this? What does this have 
to do with the veto power which has been discussed recently? 


Mr. Fintetter: It is going to do it by two political prin- 
ciples. It is going, first of all, to give the United Nations the po- | 
litical power to act. | 

Let us take a concrete case. Let us suppose that, for example, 
in some city of Russia or of the United States (and I think that 
those are the countries which we are going to talk about over the 
next fifteen years or so; others will come up later; but let us take 
our present troubles), let us suppose that it is alleged that some- 
one is violating the law—let us say, illegally manufacturing 
atomic weapons or infantile-paralysis weapons or whatever they 
may be. Now the question of enforcement comes up. Let us sup- | 
pose that it is in the Security Council of UN where the decision 
has to be made. Russia or the United States could veto any ac- | 
tion whatsoever by the United Nations, and the United Nations 
would then not have the political capacity to act. Therefore, 
Pillar No. 1 of the Baruch principles is that we must get rid of _ 
the veto. Without the elimination of the veto, all this is non- 
sense and will not work. 


Mr. Urey: There is another thing in regard to putting in an 


4 See note I, pp. I-3. 
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effective control. We must get rid of the large armaments of the 
world. Taking a specific example, let us think of what would 
happen if the United States or Russia, at St. Louis or Moscow 
or other places, should violate the agreement in regard to atomic 
energy. How would the United Nations do anything to prevent 
that illegal action? Let us suppose that the country where the 
violation took place interposed an army in the way of the United 
Nations. 


Mr. Fintetrer: In other words, let us assume that we did 
not have the veto. Therefore, in that particular case, let us sup- 
pose that neither Russia nor the United States, whichever were 
the offender, had the power to veto action. Then action is 
ordered. But the point which you are making is, what kind of 
action? In other words, it is a war, is it not? 


Mr. Urey: It is a war; certainly. 


Mr. Finvetrer: The United Nations forces would have to 
battle their way through the United States Army, Navy, and 
Air Force or the Red Army, as the case might be, in order to get 
at the individual. 


Mr. Suirs: In other words, if we are to get rid of the veto 
under present conditions of national control of armies, in so 
eliminating the veto, in order to avoid war, we would create war 
for ourselves. That is something else which is involved. 


Mr. Finvetrer: If we learn anything, it is simply that we 
cannot eliminate war by making war. That is the crux of Mr. 
_ Baruch’s proposal for jurisdiction over the individual. He refers, 
in this connection, to the Nuremberg trials. 


Mr. Suizs: I wonder whether you could elaborate a bit more 
fully your interpretation of the Baruch proposals about dis- 
_ armament. 


Me. Finctetter: In broad lines, Mr. Baruch says what we said 
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just a minute ago. We cannot stop war by making war. It just 
is not practical. It simply will not work. 

Therefore, he suggests that we adopt the. principle of the 
Nuremberg trials. What is that principle? It is that punishment 
must be against the individual malefactor himself. In other 
words, in this hypothetical case which we are talking about, the 
United Nations would have to have the power and the right to 
go down to arrest the individual, either in Moscow or in St. 
Louis. 


Mr. Suits: How are you going to get the individual malefac- 
tor, though, if each national state has a large army? 


Mr. FINLeETTER: That is precisely the point which Urey made 
a moment ago. If it had to go through a large national army to 
get at the individual, the United Nations would not ever be able 
to go through without a war. The result would not be jurisdic- 
tion over the individual; it would be enforcement by sanctions. 


Mr. Urey: I might remark there about the use of atomic 
bombs to police the world, which many people speak about. 
Atomic bombs, I think, are no good for such police purposes. Of 
course, one might say that, since the United Nations has a large 
stock pile of atomic bombs, it could jump right over the United 
States Army or the Russian Army and attack their cities. But 
that would necessarily be an action which would unite those | 
countries solidly against the United Nations and destroy the | 
whole policing function. : 


Mr. Suizs: In other words, you think that atomic bombs are 
not very useful for the United Nations police force? 


Mr. Urey: Not at all. I would not try to police Chicago by | 
means of a lot of sixteen-inch guns placed around the city so 
that if anything went wrong in the city, if some gangster mur- | 
dered someone, we would start to attack the city with large 
weapons. 
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A large weapon is not suitable for police purposes. We want 
small weapons which distinguish between those individuals of 
the world who violate the law and those individuals who do not. 


Mr. Fintetrer: It is worth while to hammer at this point, 
because I regard it as the most important part of the Baruch 
proposals. The veto is equally important, but the veto has been 
picked up by the press and largely publicized, and everybody 
understands it quite clearly. But the newspaper comment on 
this disarmament question has been entirely inadequate. 


Mr. Suizs: The discussion about the veto leads us to a dis- 
cussion of the Russian proposal. The newspapers have declared 
that the Russian proposal is diametrically opposed to the 
Baruch proposals. What are the similarities and the differences 
between the Russian and the Baruch proposals? At least, what 
is their compatability? 


5 Mr. Gromyko, speaking on June 19, 1946, before the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, said, in part: 

“There are thus two possible ways in which atomic discoveries can be used. 
One way is the use of these discoveries for the purposes of producing means of 
mass destruction. The other way is the use of this discovery for the welfare of 
humanity. 

“The paradox of the situation lies in the fact that it is the first way that has 
been studied most and most applied in practice. The second way has been studied 
and practically applied less. However, this circumstance does not diminish the 

importance of the tasks which lie ahead of the Atomic Commission, but, on the 
contrary, emphasizes still further in a high degree the meaning of these tasks 
from the point of view of the reinforcement of peace between the peoples. There 
ean be no active and effective system of peace if the discovery relating to the 
ways of using atomic energy is not placed in the service of humanity and is not 
applied to peaceful purposes only. The use of such a discovery only for the pur- 
poses of raising the welfare of the peoples and of widening their scientific and 
cultural horizons will help to strengthen confidence between the countries and 
friendly relations between them. 
“Qn the other hand, if we continue to use these discoveries for the production 
of weapons of mass destruction, we may intensify mistrust between States and 
keep the peoples of the world in continual anxiety and mistrust. Such a position 
would work against the aspirations of the peace-loving peoples who are thirsting 
for the establishment of a solid peace and who are making every effort to insure 
that their aspirations shall be transformed into reality. 
“As one of the first measures to be carried out, in order to carry out the de- 
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Mr. Urey: The Russians wish to keep the veto power, while 
Mr. Baruch wishes agreement that there shall be no veto used 
in the limited region of atomic energy. I hope that it is possible 


cision of the General Assembly of the 24th of January, the Soviet delegation | 
proposes a study of the question of the conclusion of international agreements 
forbidding the production and use of weapons based upon the use of atomic 
energy for the purposes of mass destruction. The purpose of such an agreement _ 
should be to forbid the production and use of atomic weapons, the destruction 
of existing stocks of atomic weapons and the punishment of all activities under- 
taken with a view to the violation of such agreements. 

“The elaboration and conclusion of such agreements would be, in the opinion 
of the Soviet delegation, only one of the primordial measures which must be | 
taken to prevent the use of atomic energy to harm humanity. It should be fol- 
lowed by other measures designed to introduce means of assuring a strict super- 
vision of the observance of undertakings entered into, the conclusion in connec- 
tion with the above-mentioned agreements, the setting up of a system of super- 
vision and control to see that the conventions and agreements are observed, and 
measures concerning sanctions against unlawful use of atomic energy. 

“The public opinion of the whole of the civilized world has already con} 
demned the use in war of suffocating, poisonous and other similar gases, and the} 
use of liquids and substances of the same character, as also bacteriological weap- 
ons, and have concluded agreements forbidding the use of such weapons. For} 
this purpose the necessity of concluding agreement forbidding the production} 
and use of atomic weapons is even more obvious. | 

i 


“Such a convention would correspond in a high degree also to the aspirations} 
of the peoples of the whole world. The conclusion and elaboration of such a 
agreement and such a system of measures to insure the strict observance of the! 
clauses of the agreements, the establishment of a system of control to see that the 
obligations contained in the agreements were observed and the establishment of 
sanctions against those who violate the agreements, all this, in the opinion of 
the Soviet delegation, would constitute an important step in advance on the wayj 
of carrying out the tasks laid upon the Atomic Energy Commission... .. | 
“One of the fundamental elements of the existing situation is characterized 
by. the absence of any kind of limit to the production and application of atomid 
weapons. These elements are important considerations, and only strengthen the 
suspicion existing between countries and worsen relations between them, calling 
for the political instability. It is clear that a continuation of this situation i4 
likely to bring only negative results for the peace of the world. 

“Besides this, the continuation of the existing situation would mean that th¢ 
most recent scientific attainments in this field could not constitute a basis fol 
joint scientific efforts among the countries, directed toward the discovery and| 
the perfection of methods of using atomic energy for peaceful purposes. Fror : 
this there follows only one correct conclusion, namely, that it is indispensabll 
that there should be an exchange of scientific information between countries an 
that it is indispensable that there should be joint scientific efforts directed toward 
a broadening of the possibilities of the use of atomic energy only in the interest 
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) convince the Russians in regard to this point. (As I said a 
ioment ago, I do not believe that we should think that the argu- 
ent is over with the discussions this week. We certainly have 


the raising of the material welfare of the people and in the development of 
lence and culture. The success of the work of this Commission will be deter- 
ined in a large measure by the extent to which it solves this important task. 

“The proposals are as follows. The first one concerns the conclusion of an 
ternational agreement for the outlawing of the production and application of a 
>apon based upon the use of atomic energy for the purposes of mass destruction. 
he second concerns an organization of the work of the commission for the con- 
ol of atomic energy. I will read the text of the first proposal. 

“Deeply aware of the extreme importance of the great scientific discoveries 
mnected with the splitting of the atom and with a view to the use of atomic 
ergy for the purposes of raising the welfare and standard of life of the peoples 
the world, and also for the development of culture and science for the good 
humanity; 

“Unanimously desiring universal cooperation as wide as possible for the use 
all people of scientific discoveries in the field of atomic energy, for the improve- 
ent of the conditions of the life of the peoples of the whole world, the raising 
their standard of welfare and further progress of human culture; 

“Taking account clearly of the fact that the great scientific discoveries in the 
Id of atomic energy contain a great danger first and foremost for the peaceful 
wns and civilian populations in case such a discovery were used as a means of 
plying an atomic weapon for the purposes of mass destruction; 

“Taking note also of the great importance of the fact that, through interna- 
nal agreements, the use in time of war of suffocating, poisonous and other 
nilar gases and also similar liquids, substances and processes, and also bac- 
riological methods have already been outlawed by common accord between 
e civilized peoples; and 
“Considering that the international outlawry of the use of the atomic weapon 
r mass destruction would correspond in still greater measure to the aspirations 
id the conscience of the peoples of the whole world; 

“Animated by an intense desire to remove the threat of the use of these 
entific discoveries for the harm of humanity and against the interests of hu- 
anity; ; 

“The high contracting parties decided to conclude an agreement to forbid 
e production and use of a weapon based upon the use of atomic energy, and for 
is purpose, appointed as their plenipotentiaries—(and here the list of plenipo- 
itiaries will follow, whose credentials are found to be in duejorm) agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


“The high contracting parties solemnly declare that they will forbid the 
eduction and use of a weapon based upon the use of atomic energy, and with 
is in view, take upon themselves the following obligations: 

“@) Not to use, in any circumstances, an atomic weapon; 

“}) To forbid the production and keeping of a weapon based upon the use of 
omic energy; 
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some time in order to try to come to some agreement.) Beyonc 
that, the Russian proposals leave a-very great breadth for dis. 
cussion in regard to the details of atomic control. It is ee | 


“¢) To destroy within a period of three months from the entry into force o 
this agreement all stocks of atomic energy weapons, whether in a finished o| 
semi-finished condition. | 

ARTICLE 2 | 
“The high contracting parties declare that any violation of Article 1 of thi: 


agreement shall constitute a serious crime against humanity. 


ARTICLE 3 


“The high contracting parties, within six months of the entry into force a 
the present agreement, shall pass legislation providing severe punishment for t 
violation of the terms of this agreement. 

ARTICLE 4 
“The present agreement shall be of indefinite duration. 


ARTICLE 5 


“The present agreement is open for signature to all States, whether or nq 
they are members of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 6 


“The present agreement shall come into force after approval by the Securit 
Council, and after ratification by half the signature States, including all Stat 
members of the United Nations, as under Article 23 of the Charter. The ratific: 
tions shall be placed for safe ae in the hands of the Secretary-General 4 
the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 7 


“After the entry into force of the present agreement, it shall be an obligatid 
upon all States, whether members or not of the United Nations..... 
“T would like now to read the text of the second proposal. It concerns the 


Cal 
ganization of the work of the Commission for the control of atomic energy. 


“Basing ourselves upon the decision of the General Assembly of the 24th | 
January, 1946, concerning the setting up of a commission for the study of pro 
lems connected with the discovery of atomic energy and other related questior| 
and in particular upon Article 5 of this decision, stating the terms of refereni 
of the Commission, the Soviet delegation considers it necessary to make the fd 
owing proposals concerning the plan of the organization of the work of the Con 
mission for the initial period of its activity: 

“Part 1.—The setting up of committees of the Commission, pursuing ti 
aims indicated in the decision of the General Assembly to cpraeced with the w | 
most dispatch and inquire into all phases of the problem and make such reco 
mendations from time to time with respect to that as it finds possible.’ | 

“In connection with this item, it seems quite necessary to establish two coll 
mittees which, as auxiliary organs of the Commission, would be responsible fol 
general study of the problem of atomic energy and the elaboration of reco} 
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at the Russian proposals can be brought into agreement with 
> Baruch proposals on many details. 


Mr. Finverrer: It can be said, can it not, that on the two 


ndations which the Commission might make for the carrying out of the de- 
on of the General Assembly and other organs of the United Nations. 
“It is proposed that there should be set up two committees, the first a com- 
tee for the exchange of scientific information. This committee would be set 
for the purpose of studying point (a) of Article 5 of the decision of the General 
embly of the 24th of January, 1946. Among the tasks of this committee 
ild be that of elaborating recommendations concerning practical measures for 
organization of the exchange of information (1) concerning the contents of 
ntific discoveries connected with the splitting of the atom and other dis- 
eries connected with the obtaining and use of atomic energy, and (2) con- 
ning the technology and the organization of technological processes for ob- 
ling and using atomic energy; (3) concerning the organization and method of 
ustrial production of atomic energy and the use of such energy; (4) concern- 
forms, sources and the location of raw materials necessary for obtaining 
mic energy. 
“I come now to the second proposed committee whose task would be to pre- 
t the use of atomic energy for the harm of humanity. This committee should 
et up in order to attain the aims set forth in points (4), (c) and (d) of Article 5 
he decision of the General Assembly. The task of this committee would be to 
pare recommendations on the following subjects: 
“1. The preparation of a draft international agreement for the outlawing of 
pons based upon the use of atomic energy and forbidding the production and 
of such weapons and all similar forms of weapons destined for mass destruc- 
& 
9. The elaboration and creation of methods to forbid the production of 
pons based upon the use of atomic energy and to prevent the use of atomic 
pons and all other similar weapons of mass destruction. 
“3. Measures, systems and organization of control in the use of atomic energy 
asure the observance of the conditions above-mentioned in the international 
ement for the outlawing of atomic weapons. 
‘4. The elaboration of a system of sanctions for application against the un- 
‘ul use of atomic energy. 
‘Part 2.—The composition of the committees. Each committee would be 
posed of one representative of each state represented in the commission. 
h representative may have advisers. 
‘Part 3.—Rules of procedure of the committees. The rules of procedure of 
mittees shall be drawn up by the commission. __ 
‘Like the proposal for the conclusion of the agreement, these proposals which 
ern the organization of the work of the commission are a practical means 
vancing at the present time. The convention would be a concrete and im- 
ant step forward in the direction of setting up an effective system of control 
omic energy. This measure would have an immense moral and political sig- 
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fundamental propositions—namely, disarmament and the veto) 
—the Russian proposals go right along with Mr. Baruch’s pro 
posal in so far as disarmament is concerned?! 


Mr. Urey: Yes. It is quite obvious, it seems to me, that the 
Russians do not want war. | 


Mr. Finverrer: And it is also quite true, is it not, that Mr; 
Gromyko’s proposal very clearly referred to all weapons of 
major mass destruction? In other words, it went far beyond th 


atomic bomb. | 

There is no doubt about it that at this moment, however, the 
two proposals are in disagreement over the veto. But do you no 
think that we might say that that veto attitude of the Russian 
can be regarded possibly as the first reaction or as a trading 
position? 


nificance, and might strengthen the political stability in the world and t 
friendly relations between the peoples. 

“The creation of the two committees that I have proposed with the tasks a 
I define them, would mean the adoption of a concrete plan of work of the co 
mission in the initial stages of its activities and would at the same time mea} 
the adoption of the necessary organizational forms for the carrying out of i 
work which would enable it to proceed quickly in the proposals of the broa} 
exchange of scientific information and on questions related to the prevention d 
the use of atomic energy for the harm of humanity. 

“The activity of the commission for the control of atomic energy can lead ¢ 
the desired result only if it is in full conformity with the principles of the Chartd 
of the United Nations, which are at the basis of the activity of the Securit 
Council because the commission is an organ of this organization, working und 
the direction of the Security Council. 

“Efforts made to undermine the activity of the Security Council, includir} 
efforts directed to undermine the unanimity of the members of the Securit 
Council, upon questions of substance are incompatible with the interests of th 
United Nations created by the international organization for the preservatia 
of peace and security. Such attempts should be resisted. I considered it necessa: 
to make this statement in order that from the very beginning of the work of 0 
commission I might make clear the position of the Soviet Government as regard 
the question of the character and basis of the work of the commission upon tl} 
question of the preparation of its recommendations as regards measures of cot 
trol of atomic energy placed before the Security Council .. . .” (New York Tims 
June 20, 1946). 
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Mr. Urey: I should think so. At least, as I want to empha- 
ze again, we should not believe that there is not yet time for 
rgument, discussion, and mutual education among the Russians 
nd the rest of the foreign representatives and ourselves. 


Mr. Suits: But, Finletter, would you think that there is any 
gnificance in the fact that the Russians do not discuss inspec- 
on and operation in the way in which the Baruch proposals do? 


Mr. Finvetrer: No, I do not think that that is important. 
he whole question is whether or not the United States first will 
lake up its mind that the Baruch proposals are the proposals of 
1e United States government. 


Mr. Sutzs: In other words, you think that one of the reasons 
hy the Russians are holding out and why other nations might 
e suspicious of the United States is that they perhaps fear that 
1e very generous proposals of Mr. Baruch and of the State De- 
artment do not represent American opinion and that the Senate 
ould not support them. Is that right? 


Mr. Fintetrer: In the first place, Shils, if I may disagree 
ith your word “generous,” I do not think that there is any- 
ing generous about using one’s intelligence in order to try to 
ive one’s self. This is enlightened self-interest in Mr. Baruch’s 
roposals. Also, I do not think that nations are suspicious of the 
nited States. So if you will amend your question, Shils, to say 
Jat other nations may have a reservation about accepting our 
roposals until they know that they are the official proposals of 
1e United States government, my answer is “Yes,” for the per- 
ctly obvious reason that these Baruch proposals are only the 
roposals of the executive branch of the United States govern- 
ent—that is, of the President and the State Department. Con- 
ess, and particularly the Senate, because this will probably be 
treaty in the form in which it is finally submitted, has to be 
ard from. 
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Mr. Urey: And the Senate and the House of eee | 
of the United States are likely to do ultimately what the peopl 7 
‘back home in the small villages and the towns and the cities o 
the United States wish them to do. Finally, the whole questio 
comes back to each one of us in our own communities and what 
we think about it. Do we agree that the Baruch proposal is a cor4 
rect one? Personally, I think that it is a very fair proposal to all 
concerned. I am heartily back of it. 


Mr. Finuerrer: I agree completely with that. It is of the very 
highest importance that the people of the United States get back 
of the Baruch proposals. 

May I add just one word? It must be understood that when 
say “Baruch proposals” I mean the proposals in their presen 
form. They can be watered down in such a way as to be nothing 
more than another promise to outlaw the bomb. Then the 
won’t amount to anything. As they are now, they provide for the 
rule of law and for limited world government. 


Mr. Suits: Prior to the actual writing of a treaty and pre 
sentation to the Senate, how could our government give some as} 
surance to the other nations of the world that they mean thi 
thing seriously? 


Mr. Urey: Why not pass a resolution in Congress supporting 
the essentials of the Baruch speech? If such a joint resolution by 
both Houses of Congress could be passed, it would help very 
decidedly. | 


Mr. Fincerrer: As a matter of fact, we have a precedent fo 
that. It was in connection with the Dumbarton Oaks proposal] 
that Senator, then Congressman, Fulbright, put forth the Ful 
bright Resolution, which approved, in advance, the principl 
which eventually were put in the United Nations Charter. 


1 
| 
| 


i 
j 
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Mr. Suiits: We have come to the point now where we ought 
to try to draw to a head some of the points which we have raised 
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n our discussion. The fundamental point to be made is that there 
s only one path for this country to follow if it wants to avoid de- 
truction in a large scale war—namely, the establishment of a 
unimum world government. 

The Baruch proposal represents a chance to cross the Rubicon 
rom unfestricted national sovereignty and military policy to the 
ecessary minimum of world government. Other nations are 
1ore likely to accept the Baruch proposals if they are sure that 
\merica means them seriously—that is, if they are sure that the 
\merican people and the American Congress (and the Senate in 
articular), and not just the State Department and the Presi- 
ent, mean them seriously. 

If the American people want other countries to believe that 
hey mean these things seriously, they ought to get their Senate 
9 adopt a resolution which will affirm the general principles in 
road outline of the Baruch proposals. This must be done 
seedily because, if much time is spent in discussion, if years 
ass, other nations, impatient and increasing in distrustfulness, 
ill go on doing research in nuclear physics, building up atomic 
eapons, and developing their own atomic energy installation. 
hen, if we were to get the Baruch proposals accepted, it would 
e too late, because it would be too difficult to establish a system 
f control, once all the other nations have both vested interests 
ad have also had the opportunity of hiding bombs and secreting 
way fissionable material. 

The proposals which Mr. Baruch has presented and which 
ive been discussed here seem to be rather drastic. And the 
merican people have, on the whole, tended to withdraw or to be 


te RounD TaBLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 
tirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
tline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
“no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
wtional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
s been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
inions of the RouND TABLE speakers. 5 
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fearful of giving their support to drastic proposals, not because 
individuals were afraid of drastic proposals, but because they 
were fearful that no one else would support them. But the Ameri- 
can people, in supporting the United Nations, have shown that 
they are capable of supporting large-scale imaginative proposals 
for world peace. What they have to do is to have the courage 
to support the Baruch proposals and to get the Senate of the. 
United States to express itself in the same direction. | 
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What Do You Think? 


. What is the relation between the control of atomic energy and indi- 


_ vidual freedom? Do you agree that a state of continual preparation 


for atomic war in this country would mean the end of our freedom 
and liberty? What would be the conditions of life in the United States 
under a perpetual atomic emergency? Would it be possible to con- 
tinue a rational discussion of policy? What are the inherent dangers 
to the American people? 


. Can the United States depend on staying out in front in an atomic 


bomb armament race? Will a policy of “do nothing” on atomic 
-energy inevitably lead to such an armament race? Can anyone win 


such a race? Discuss. 


. Is it practical simply to outlaw weapons of mass destruction? How 


_ far will this go in bringing peace? Discuss. Do you agree with Mr. 
- Baruch that the real problem is the elimination of war and that this 


rsh 


entails the elimination of all weapons? 


. How do the Baruch plans propose to place guilt upon individuals 


rather than upon peoples? Upon what principle is it based? Do you | 
agree with its validity? Do you favor the elimination of the veto 
power in regard to violations involving atomic weapons? What 
would be the importance of such a step for limited world govern- 
ment? 


Compare the Baruch proposals with the Soviet plan, as introduced 
by Mr. Gromyko. In what respects do they seem to be in agree- 
ment? In disagreement? Do you consider the points of variance 
fundamental? Would you agree with Finletter that these may simply 


be for the purpose of general political bargaining and negotiating? 


Do you think that final agreement can be worked out? How much 
time is there for argument, discussion, and negotiation? Is it impor- 
tant that such discussion take place zow before other nations get 


_ the bomb? 


Are the people in your community behind the Baruch proposals? Do 


they favor international control of atomic energy? How do they 
think that this should be accomplished? What is their position on 


domestic atomic-energy legislation? Do they support civilian or 
- military control? Why? 
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